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“ Scale How ” Tuesdays .* 

ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

By M. L. Wilson. 

Robert Schumann, the great apostle of the Romantic school 
in music! was born at Zwickau, in Saxony June 8th, 1810., 
His father, a bookseller, was a man of a distinctly artistic 
turn of mind, and until his death in 1826, Robert had every 
encouragement to indulge in any taste he had for music. 
\ s ,0011 as possible Robert was put to school, but he made 
no great impression as a scholar. In the playground, how- 
ever, he was the favourite and took the lead in all boyish 
games and adventures. According to the educational system 
in Germany, music was included among his other studies, 
and when at the early age of eight or nine he received his first 
music lessons from Kunsch, his wondeiful aptitude for the 
art became known. These lessons made a great impression 
on his excitable mind, and even at this age he tried to put his 
ideas upon paper. Soon he became exceedingly clever on 
the piano ; he could extemporize well and seemed to heave a 
special talent for portraying scenes and characters through 
music, so it w'as not at all uncommon to find him seated at 
the piano, surrounded by school-fellows bursting with laughter 
at the accurate way in which he produced their portraits. 
But in spite of this, his parents had no great idea of making 
a musician of their son, in fact, his mother was strongly opposed 
to it ; her “ star of hope,” as she called him, was to be some- 
thing better than a virtuoso. 

[* Our readers may remember our note about “ Scale. How Tuesdays,” in the 
Parents’ Review for September, 1903. It is the custom at the House of 
Education for one or another student to read an appreciation of some favourite 
author or composer, illustrated by extracts or compositions read or performe 
by some of those present. The information is of course gathered from sue 
sources as are available in each case. Crowest’s Life of Schumann 1 
quoted as an authority in the present instance. We venture to t 
that this should be a pleasant custom in families ; so a series will 
published month by month, in order to familiarise our readers with ^ 


plan. Even the younger members of a family would enjoy 
in such readings. — E d.] 
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over him, so it is n^wlnderthat ^ d* h iaawm * 

" z n L ^i : Mv r tAs 

felt this; in fact, he wZUT a ” d Schumann soon 
arrival at Leipzig, sayinv “ T 1 US gUdl - dlan soor ' af ter his 
profession and will wofk at it ^ind T • ^ , Up0 , n 1&W aS my 
and dry the beginning mly bed T "“tgu 
prudence is not to be understood like the i, 8 8 / 

and the story goes that Schumann as good aTtokfthe leTned 
Thebaut so when after one of the lectures he went to ^ 
pano and taking up Weber’s “Invitation to the Waltz” 
played tt, here and there remarking, “ Now she speaks, in soft 
low words. Now he speaks, that is the man’s earnest voice 
Now both the lovers speak together.” He concluded with 
the remark Isn’t all that better than anything jurisprudence 

At length came the vacation weeks, and these were to be 
occupied with a journey to Italy. His knowledge of Italian 
was rubbed up, and nothing hindered young Schumann from 
starting but money, which his old guardian seems to have 
parted with very sparingly. Perhaps there was a cause. 
Nevertheless a woful letter was written which had the desired 
effect. The money came, the trip was begun. 

He returned in November. If music had been dear to him 
before, it was a thousand times dearer to him now. More 
than ever he devoted himself to his piano and to the study 
of musical works and soon Heidelberg began to talk of 
Schumann. 

But just as his luck was in the ascendant came a freak of 
his strange nature. A most successful debut had been made, 
invitations were flowing in from all directions, when of a 
sudden he drew himself aloof, refused to accept any of them, 
and w'ould play only in the circle of his most intimate friends. 

Thus things went on till the beginning of 1830. lhe studies 
for which he had been sent to Leipzig and Heidelberg had 
not been pursued, and but little progress was made in anything 
but music. What would be his mother s feelings on hearing 
this ? Only a few months more too, and a confession must 
be made. At last it came, a loving letter to his mother, 
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confessing all the struggle between music and law, full 0 f 
his ardent love for music, full of assurances of success, betraying 
everywhere the excited youth, with his strange uncertain 
nature just verging into manhood. He waited eagerly f 0r 
the word of permission. His mother was sorely troubled 
and sought advice from Frederick Wieck, the eminent piano- 
forte teacher. His answer favoured Schumann’s ardent 
ambition. This was told Robert, who wrote off at once to 
Wieck. “ Take me as I am,” the letter runs, “ but above all 
things bear with me ; no blame shall depress me, no praise 
shall make me idle, pails upon pails of very cold theory cannot 
hurt me, I will work at it without the least murmur.” No 
time was lost. Preparations were begun and by Michaelmas 
of this eventful year, 1830, young Schumann was in lodgings 
in the same house that Wieck occupied in Leipzig. 

A more anxious student never breathed. The zeal with 
which he pursued the studies his teacher gave him was 
astonishing. But alas ! he was too ardent. In his haste to 
become perfect in his art he defeated his own ends, for he 
crippled his hands for life. His biographers vary as to the 
cause of this disablement. Some say, because he had webbed 
fingers, he wished to have them cut to improve his extension, 
and the operation failed ; others say he had recourse to 
mechanical means for improving the power of his hands, one 
of which was so violent that he permanently disabled them. 
Now all his high aspirations as a pianist must be banished. 
He still clung to his beloved art, and turned perforce to com- 
position, and his misfortune has proved our gain. 

Passing on to 1833, for there is little to tell in the interim, 
a sad misfortune occurred— nothing less than the first 
outbreak of that mortal disease which terminated so terribly. 
The death of a sister-in-law late in the year greatly affected 
Schumann. One night he could not be left alone; an old 
riend was sent for to stay with him, and it is said that he 
attempted to throw himself from his window on this occasion. 

e ore long the symptoms disappeared, but never again would 
Schumann live on an upper floor, and the terror of that night 
" q ^ e ' er f° r g°tten. And this was the beginning of the end! 
Schumann says the year 1834 was the most remarkable of 
no doubt it was. Ihen the Neue Zeitschrift fur Mu 
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was started, the iourrml 
ideal music— to be the organ for ^ a° PRVe the Wa - V for Ws 
a party of enthusiastic art stud' T k *** abroad the views of 
* «« it to the 

“ e wh r drousiy and ^,,j n d “ s to it 

There was a love affair also this year In W.Vrh’ u 

came across Ernestine von Fricken with' l V. k S house he 
much in love But this Hi h i * 1 vvhom he became very 

cooled down! a „d two ye' s "ft > ' ^ a « eCtio " ** 
agreed upon. His next love was Qar i wt t mUtuallv 
ninth year when Robert came to lit inker fathertl'' 7 ’ 5 ''' f 
She grew so did his admiration for her; and now h'uMfi h! 

letterin'* wo,nanho ° d . and as he puts it in a 

opposed to an “ But *** ™» strong 

opposed to an engagement and forbade all intercourse. 

line matters became more pleasant for Schumann 

or the once angry objections dwindled down to the 

counsel of waiting till they could earn more money and 

so live comfortably. No doubt it was this that spurred the 

young artist to make the effort he did to establish himself 

and his journal in Vienna. Despite all exertions, however, 

the change did not prove a success, and after a trial of eighteen 

months or so, Schumann in 1839 returned to Leipzig a wiser 

if not a happier man. 

And here ends his first period— the “ storm period ” as he 


oiwLin pc-LiUU lit 1 

was wont to call these years of preparation and transition, 
and this is perhaps as fitting a place as any to glance at the 
creative side of these earliest years of his artist life, that is, at 
the works they gave birth to. “ These are neither numerous 
nor valuable If we except the ‘ Fantasias ’ and ‘ The Scenes of 
Childhood.’ ” (“ Grillen ” out of the “ Fantasiestuck” was played 
here to illustrate , also “ Reverie ” from the “ Kinderscenen”) 
“ 4 hese are examples of works breathing all his ideal originality 
'Tnd characteristics, abounding in strange and fanciful beauties, 
uncertain figures and modulations. In these works the 
impulsive Schumann is seen like an unbroken steed, full of 
valuable qualities, but unruled, now revelling in wild freaks 
a nd movements, now submissive and quiet.” 

Ibis time, however, was that of transition from disorder to 
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— -^^usic had been composed at the pianoforte 

order Huhi - and ru i es of composition. Now came 

regardless of } The strait but only sure road to the 

a new order of followed under the supervision of his 

desired goa . Heinrich Dorn ; treatises which should have 
excellent mast, ' od were pore d over., and at the age of 

been mas ti - ■ ^ stu dies which should have formed 

thirty yea . ^ ^ early manhood. Robert Schumann was, 

however a rare and original genius determined and per- 
severing’in character, hence he was able to gain the position 

. i r\wr Vinlrta. 


Among the many more insignificant compositions of this 
first period stand out two sonatas— in F sharp minor and 
G minor, the former a work stamped with genius of the highest 
order and of wonderful beauty in many parts. 

The year 1840 marks the beginning of a second peiiod, one 
which we may term classical. It was brief, not lasting 
more than six years, but it was very productive of works and 
these evince remarkable improvement in every way. Early 
this year the University of Jena conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy upon Schumann, an honour he had long coveted, 
though he belonged to many other learned societies at this 
time. Rut an event greater than this occurred. On the 
12th September, the long-looked-for marriage with Clara Wieck 
took place in a little country church near Leipzig. What 
happiness this union brought him has frequently been 
told by his own pen and lips, and the world knows how she, 
the mother of his children, battled for her husband’s inspirations, 


how she understood them better than any living being, and 
how she strove to make them more and more known. 

A song ( sung here) called “ Devotion,” with words by 
“ Riickert,” is supposed to have been set to music just at. the 
time of his marriage. 

After his marriage, Schumann sank into the retirement o 
his home and worked incessantly. The joy and happi“ eS ^ 
of so bright a year found vent chiefly in song. Nothing sbol \j 
of the human voice could suffice to express the joy he felt, an 
for this most beautiful instrument there streamed forth Sl1 
rich lyric melody as has never been approached except ^ 
Beethoven and Schubert. Well may this be called the y 
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of song,” for before it ended nearlv I V) * + , 
were given to the world. Thev nrl f ,f\ ^ ins P ira ti°ns 

all the higher emotions and lofn/nc - U ° pat}los and breathe 
His favourite poet was h!: of the soul. 

»pon 'his repertoire of song “A “ V° ° f ‘ en hi * S h *= dra ' v " 
made of the poet’s thoughts that hi™* 1 renderin e he 
musical exponent. “ /„ MonatMai « ,, , known Hei "*’* 
sung). “Following these lvHr 1 us ^ ra ^ es this (was here 

* yy higher s,a g g e 2 7^ 

orchestra, and by the time ho - + tunied to t he 

to it those compo.sitionT a ’ SUC ° eeded in rendering 
works to a place amone the 11C \ Unquestlonab, y entitle his 
to this phase of art.” § glgantlc efforts contributed 

True it is that in these more nerfert nf c u 
ductions we occasionally come across vaeue J Chumam s P ro * 
and novelties taking the place of beauty Crudltles ’ 

Schumann’s desire to imset niH • ^ Ut d vvas never 

2" t 6 ™"' ‘^ocatt; 211 

rules cou d not be found. Besides this, he took his earlier 
works and removed from them all the eccentricities of his youth 
Of all composers he certainly is the most advanced, the most 
< i cult to understand, the most daring in flight, the one 
most clearly betraying the mental excitement that attended 
upon his work and which no doubt frequently lifted him to 
regions where, had he been less susceptible, he could never 
have soared. 

q he symphony in B flat was the first contribution to this 
new form. It is one of four great orchestral works which were 
universally accepted as masterpieces. Compared with his 
other works this one is undoubtedly the least original, the 
most restrained and free from peculiarities, but is the most 
Popular of his symphonies. 

T he second one in D minor was not really completed until 
1851, though planned and sketched ten years earlier. It may 
he the least interesting of the four, but contains indescribable 
beauties, as the Romanza in A minor following the allegro 
movement. Some of the effects are very striking, a very 

V °L. XVI.— NO, 5 . K 2 
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• • Hip trio in B flat where there is a wavering 
noticeable one is n ^ ^ pafts tQ a see ming standstill, 

and gradual dying < < resutne d with the wind instruments, 
till suddenly t le emp ^ of the or dinary had taken place. 

“•mother important works composed about this time were 

] u ff,i miartets, a magnificent piano quintet in 
Fflat major' and a piano quartet little below the quintet in 
MW Expression and freshness, and in its exquisite finish, 
Abo just about this time he composed a senes of trios 
for violin, ’cello, and piano. One, very beautiful, is in 
D minor (</>« played). I-astlv, there was the so-called 
“ profane ” oratorio, “Paradise and the Pen. This came 
to light under the following circumstances One of his 
schoolmates had still retained the love tor translating poetry 
which he and Schumann used to practise together. The 
latest effort was this selection from Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh ” 
which Schumann was to set to music. It was completed, 
but critics are far from agreeing that Schumann has left a 
perfect work. In spite of the warm and appropriate colouring 
which pervades the whole, the beautiful passages and rich 
flow of melody, the want of dramatic conception is painfully 
apparent. The orchestration is often too thick and heavy 
for the voices. 

In the year 1844, Schumann and his wife decided on a 
journey to Russia. A most pleasant reception awaited them 
at St. Petersburg. The emperor and empress frequently had 
them at the Winter Palace and were very enthusiastic about 
Madame Schumann’s pianoforte playing. Concerts were given 
and all musicians were most friendly to them. On their return 
from Russia, Schumann decided to give up all connection 
with his “ Journal for Music.” A severe return of ill-health 
was the cause of retirement from literary work, but this step 
did not stay the disease. Alarming symptoms increased, an 
ere the year was out Leipzig was changed for Dresden 
a residence. 

A close application to work did not improve his condition, 
though no other subject than music would satisfy his artist s ° 1 ^ 
His doctor advised diversionary studies, but in every instai 
these gave way to composition. The work of absor 1 ^ 
interest was nothing less f than the music to the epil°g lte 


Goethe’s “Fanst” 

completed this, 'suffering "from* a™ thf'u COndition wheI > 

of his terrible malady The next ! r ‘"" g 

little, save some studies in f„, a WaS P rod 'Ktive of 
in this year it is believed he Ld T c0 ' mt er;e>irit, and also 
(“ Quite Haphv ” ami “ a ‘ e to t le “ Kinderscenen.” 
The next year “< only "*" „*** « 

his three great sjmiphonies in r ^ because he composed 

writing it he was suffering severe^hvs/ the ™ m P oser was 
it,” he said, “I somrht fn r P y. leal pam. “ But through 

The special feature f > a e ainst my disease ’’ 

movement, so grandly energetir S i^Tts^fi^t Pr ° f ° Uad allft S ro 
second far more diffuse, rugged and h “ ** 

ir ° f 1,^12 

and command over the orchestra," 10 Y^ thorOL1 g h kno w 1 edg e of 
that key of softness mid c a ■ tbe adagio in C minor, 

of all. From begmnmg ' he ^ 

and beautiful music f the most tenc!er 

=PHSSS=S 

‘Cenevteve ” should come first in the new category 
a rteal of "vic'ision this subject was chosen for an oner-’ 

Time aS | Pr0dU f d , at Lell ’ Zig in I849 ’ and was a complete fadure' 
T,me has not altered this decision and probably neve, wdl 

qualities 1 ' t4le ma S n,ficen ‘* »f some of the music, it Iacki 

• , 1 bsolutely essential for a successful opera. There 

of th° m r 1 d6tail aUd a Want ° f a broad dramatic treatment 
e v\ iole, and altogether Schumann’s first and last opera 
icontestably proves his incapacity in this sphere. 

h * nV other works were produced in this year, among the 
-hln ^ n ° Wn 18 a Serics of “ Grosse So nate.” (No. II. was now 
’ a so the “ Manfred ” music). It was a more con- 
f() j, la sub ^ ect than that of “ Genevieve.” Schumann could 
and° W ^ 16 res ^ ess distracted hero in all his wanderings, 
se jf , W ° ldd be sure to be carried away by the tragic flights the 

While 01711611 ** 1 ^ ^ lei ° ^ akes * Schumann was alarmingly affected 
en gnged on this subject, and on one occasion, it is said,. 
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7 c rp-idine the poem aloud to two friends i n 

tha , ne was read. , hfe voice faltered, he h„ rst 

Dusseldorf, « overco me that he could read no farther. 

" vear was most productive Work after work 

Jo ved one another, till the list grew long w.th books of 
followed for the piano, numerous compositions 

forTo'lo n ami combined instruments and part of the “Faust » 
mus e At this time many English poems were set to music 
by Schumann, among which was a poem called Somebody,- 

by Burns (which was here sung). 

It was May, 1850, before the “Faust music received its 

final touches. All writers agree as to its extreme beauty; 
imny go further and maintain Schumann s music has enabled 
them for the first time to fathom the poet’s intentions. 

Before the year 1850 had ended, Schumann was offered 
the post of director of music which Ferdinand Hiller had 
vacated at the Institute of Dusseldorf. But it was a fatal step. 
The correspondence between himself and Hiller betrays the 
sad state of his health and the ever-present fear of his impending 
fate. Thus, the presence of a lunatic asylum in Dusseldorf 
caused him great distress of mind. A passage from a letter 
shows how it troubled him “ I was looking recently in a 
guide-book for information about Diisseldorf, and among other 
buildings found three nunneries and a lunatic asylum. To 
the first I am indifferent, but the last causes me great un- 
easiness.” Nor was his health alone against him. He lacked 
qualities which a successful conductor must possess. He 
was reserved, silent and moody, so he was frequently mis- 
understood by those about him. Disorder appeared in the 
chorus and orchestra as the leader gradually grew inattentive 
to his duties. Then the committee offered a temporary rest to 
Schumann, which offer, however, was misunderstood. At the 
following rehearsal he did not appear and so closed his con 
uection with a post he had occupied for three years. ^ ° 
must work while daylight, lasts,” wrote Schumann a 
years before his death, and this feeling seems to have prompt® 
him during his years at Dusseldorf, so numerous are t 
compositions of that time. f 

The first of importance is the E flat symphony, the l ast ° 
the four, known also as the Rhenish, from Schumann s 
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and by a grand and impressive ceremony lie witnessed there. 
As it proceeds a sublime tone painting is unfolded. The 
third movement of this symphony is in the relative key of 

A flat, and is of the most unpretending character, but it is 
peaceful and somewhat sad. 

The “ Feierlich ” (the fourth movement) opens in a slow 
and religious manner, and as a whole is intended to portray 
he impression its composer received on witnessing the e„- 
iionement of Archbishop Geissel to the rank of Cardinal. 
The concluding movement of this fine tone-work is exactly 
opposite in character to that which precedes it. The listener 
is carried, as it were, outside the great Cologne Cathedral. 

dance lTj '° ' d “ y folks are jostling by, and the merry 
ance-like character of the music leaves no doubt as to their 

general feelings All is bright and enticing, and Schumann 

for one cannot be said to have missed the spirit of the gav 

-Trelto'c y SC r "'“I" him - A Sh0rt but wry animated 
v^trelto closes the symphony . 55 

The Julius Caesar” overture belongs to 185! a verv 

m™ Y . ear - “ lt is a £ rand and majestic composition, 

artial m character, and depending upon broad effects for 

its success rather than upon the great beauty of its melodies! 

I he trombom and corm have some very effective passages 
assigned to them, which tell out wonderfully as the time 

gradually quickens and concludes the overture in a brilliant 
and masterly manner.” 

The works of this year and the following were numerous 
among them were “ The Bride of Messina,” “ The Pilgrimage 
of the Rose,” “The King’s Son,” “The Hermann and 
Dorothea ” overture, and the “ Two Grenadiers ” (which was 
sung in chorus). 


Little more remains to be told ! By 1853, Schumann could 
*!° lou £ er work. Slowly, but most surely had the terrible 
isease ciept upon him ; and this year the symptoms increased 
a.auningly. The poor fellow could not hear music performed 
• y oil t feeling that the time was too fast, and when conducting 
Jisisted upon his painful error being observed. This was not 
he continual drone of the note A pursued him wherever 
Went ’ spent much time in table-tapping which excited 
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" pitch of frenzy. He imagined spirits 

him ‘ • th with him day and night, and on one occasion rose 

convening with tali ^ (heme the departed Schubert anr| 

Mendelssdin had sent him. To friends he behaved with great 
apathv, and sometimes failed to recognise those most mt.mate 
!tth him Who will then wonder at or blame the great 
master for seeking to drown his miseries from one of the 
Rhine bridges ? Such was the case, but he was saved, and 
the townsfolk saw an affecting sight on that spring morning 
of 1854. There was the world-famed Schumann, who in 
health had been so calm and dignified in his bearing, being 
borne along saved from a self-sought grave. Yet for what ? 
o 17 mriran it'll noAr Bonn. there was a private madhouse and 


there he was sent. 

For a while he corresponded with his wife, but this soon 
ceased, together with visits from his friends, so ext ited did 
they make the master. A pianoforte often occupied his 
attention, but the playing was strange and unintelligible and 
no music came from a soul which once had been so rich in 
harmony. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of 29th July, 1856, in the 
presence of his wife, the great apostle of the Romantic school 
in music died. 


! rom p' u8 " s ' ist ,o s " >i "" b ~ 

Educational Cour„e, Governesses 2 cannot"* SCh °°'' Molhers ' 

between these days. * ' t be answ ered or received 

House of Education. 

towards W Tibrary^ The Sems'"'' i!° an ° ther donatlon of £5 

books should be bought with the (nf/^p 6 iT*” 7 SUggestions as to ^hat 
like to send suggestions. ® erhaps some old students would 

Term begins Wednesday, May 3rd 

ho,i ° r * — - *• — > 
Ambleside. Possible to the Secretary, House of Education. 

Parents' Review School. 

Term begins May 4th. 


Music for the “ Parents’ Review ” , c ~ 

of the Union, by Mrs. Howard Glover^ ^ MemberS 

» f r edMa,ta ^ » 

only acquainted, but familiar, during the term P 1 become not 

The execution of music, and practice in the technique of the art is onlv 
one side of a musical training. It is also necessary to train the ear to in 
understanding of the classics, in order that a child may enter into the 
heritage which genius has bequeathed to him; in order too that he should 
i^bue h and love the literature of music, in the same way that we try to 
painters ^ ^ appreclatl0n of a11 the g re at masterpieces of writers and 

th<Tte«rh hiS end ln . VieW ' 11 iS SUggeSted that durin g the coming three months 
e teacher, parent, or any available friend, should play the following com- 

pos Uons to the children, beginning with one movement if necessary and 
gradua.ly extending the repertoire, until they become well-known and loved. 

no executant is at hand, the services of a pianola need not be disdained 
although, of course, it must be regarded as a second best. 

A daily musical half-hour of this nature will be found to awaken keen 
musical enthusiasm in the children, even in those who have shown no 
aptitude in their music lessons, and the idea of music will be lifted above the 
rudgery which is inseparable from the practice of technical difficulties. 

A clever teacher will further make use of this opportunity for hints on 
musical form and musical history, as brought out and illustrated in what is 
emg played. The pieces selected this month do not present any great 
i multy, and might be studied and performed by the more advanced pupils 
Lcmd Se * V \Y are published by Augener, 6, New Burlington Street, 

Beethoven . Song, “ Adelaide,” English and German words. 

In B Flat (Germania 84) .. .. .. .. 1/6 net. 

In G (Germania 602) .. .. .. .. 1/6 net. 

The same arranged for Piano by Liszt (No. 8038) . . 1/- net. 


